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concern. To address school discipline and safety, a majority of districts use 
locker searches and dress codes. Respondents reported spending about 25 hours 
per month on board business. Two-thirds of respondents reported receiving no 
salary for their board service. School boards are somewhat less racially 
diverse than the nation as a whole. Overall, 61.1 percent of board members 
are male. School board members have higher incomes and are better educated 
than the typical American. In general, board elections are relatively 
apolitical affairs, with few elections deemed "very competitive." The mean 
length of board service among respondents is 6.7 years. (Contains 46 tables.) 
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Executive Summary 



Lay governance of public education is a uniquely American institution, with roots in the locally 
controlled schools of the New England colonies and in the common school movement of the mid-19th 
century. But despite the long history of school boards-and despite the important responsibility they 
bear for governing the education of our nation's children-little statistical information has been available 
on these public bodies. 

This report draws on the results of an extensive study to illuminate the nature of school boards 
and the challenges they face. A survey of board members in 2,000 school districts yielded a robust 
response rate of 41 percent, providing an exceptionally clear and penetrating look into the groups of 
men and women who govern the nation's 14,890 school systems. 

The most striking conclusion from these findings is that large-district boards are fundamentally 
different from their smaller, more plentiful, counterparts. In large districts (defined as those with 
25,000 or more students), school boards are relatively political bodies, with more costly campaigns, 
more attentive interest groups, more politically oriented candidates, and more hotly contested elections. 
Boards in small districts, on the other hand, tend to be relatively apolitical bodies that attract little 
attention and feature inexpensive, often uncontested campaigns. 

Some similarities between boards in smaller and larger districts are worth noting, however. No 
matter what kind of district they serve, today's board members put a high priority on student 
achievement. Board members nationwide also contribute considerable time to school leadership, and 
two-thirds of them receive no pay for their work. 

Such similarities aside, the concerns that predominate in large, urban districts-including school 
violence and teacher shortages-are less prevalent in smaller districts but are often portrayed nevertheless 
as national crises. This phenomenon poses a challenge for policy makers, as it appears that the public 
image of school boards and school systems is informed largely by the conditions that prevail in the 
scant 2 percent of districts that enroll 25,000 or more students. Fully grasping the nature of governance 
in those districts, and how those lessons may or may not apply to the other 98 percent of school 
districts, is central to any effort to reform school systems. 

Key Findings 

A few of the more notable results of this study are briefly highlighted here: 

School Boards and Policy Issues 

• Respondents universally report that questions of funding and student achievement are leading 
topics of local concern. Emphasis on student achievement, in particular, has increased 
significantly during the 1990s. In addition, over 85 percent describe special education, teacher 
quality, and improving educational technology as a "significant" or "moderate" concern. 

• Overall, school violence ranks surprisingly low among board member concerns. A closer look at 
school violence reveals just one respondent in nine calls school violence a "major" concern, with 
half of respondents deeming it a "mild" concern or "not a concern." Even in large districts, barely 
one-fourth of board members think violence is a major concern, though two-thirds think it is a 
moderate or major concern. 

• To address school discipline and safety, a majority of respondents report that their districts now 
use locker searches and dress codes. While significant media attention has followed the use of 
metal detectors in recent years, respondents report their use in just 10 percent of districts. 
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• More than half of respondents report that their district provides alternative schools or 
arrangements for home schooling; slighdy more than a third say the district offers parents a 
choice among district schools; and about one-fourth say the district allows families to also 
choose public schools in other districts. One in six respondents indicates that their district 
offers magnet schools, about the same number that offer charter schooling. 

• Alternative certification programs for teachers are rare and generally small. About one-fourth of 
respondents report their districts use a formal system of alternative teacher licensure, and of this 
number, the majority hire no more than five percent of their teachers through such programs. 
Of the three-quarters of districts currently without a formal program of alternative licensure, 
more than 70 percent report that the idea has not been discussed. 

• Just under 15 percent of respondents indicate their district has a system of merit pay for 
teachers, but more than 48 percent of those in districts without merit pay report the idea is 
under consideration. 

Board Service and Preparation 

• Respondents report spending about 25 hours per month on board business. Substantial 
numbers of board members, however-especially those in large districts-spend 20 or more hours 
a week on board affairs. 

• A vast majority of respondents have received training in most areas of board operations — 
especially board member roles. Approximately one in five board members would like to receive 
training in the following substantive or strategic areas: student achievement issues, planning 
and budget/resource allocation, community collaborations/partnerships, and community 
engagement. 

• Two-thirds of respondents report receiving no salary for their board service and less than 4 
percent report earning $10,000 a year or more. In districts with 25,000 or more students, 
however, more than one in five respondents receives a salary of $10,000 or more a year. As 
noted above, substantial numbers of large district board members devote considerable time to 
board affairs. This fact puts their compensation for service into greater perspective. 

• Respondents say the three most critical factors in evaluating superintendent performance are the 
board-superintendent relationship, the morale of school system employees, and the safety of 
district students. The emphasis placed on the board-superintendent relationship reflects the 
importance of a well-functioning leadership team to effective governance and administration. 

• Two-thirds of superintendents are hired from outside the district, a finding that may have 
implications for leadership development within school systems. 

A Profile of School Boards 

• School boards are somewhat less racially diverse than is the nation as a whole, but are more 
ethnically diverse than most state and national elective bodies. Overall, the boards in the 
sample are 85.5 percent white, 7.8 percent African-American, and 3.8 percent Hispanic. In large 
districts, which tend to be more urban and more racially heterogeneous, the figures are 78.9 
percent white, 13.0 percent African-American, and 7.5 percent Hispanic. 
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• Overall, respondents report that their boards are 61.1 percent male and 38.9 percent female, 
with small-districts boards more heavily male than boards in large districts 

• Board members have higher incomes and are better-educated than the typical American. This 
is especially true in large districts. Nearly half of respondents list that their occupational 
background is business or professional, while relatively few indicate a professional background 
in education. 

• Most school boards are composed of between five and eight members; less than 20 percent of 
respondents serve on boards with nine or more members. 

• Nearly two-thirds of respondents serve a four-year term; less than 10 percent serve longer terms. 

Board Elections 

• Despite high-profile efforts to increase the number of appointed school boards (especially in 
large, urban districts), respondents indicate 96.2 percent of the membership on their board is 
elected and more than 93 percent of boards are entirely elected. The majority of these 
members are selected in at-large elections. 

• In general, board elections are relatively apolitical affairs, with little money spent on most 
elections, few incumbents unseated, and few board contests deemed "very competitive" by 
board members. However, elections in large districts are substantially more likely to be costly, 
competitive, and attended to by local interest groups than are those in smaller districts. 

• While the vast majority of school board elections cost the candidate less than $1,000, roughly 
40 percent of elections in large districts cost $5,000 or more Respondents also indicate most 
board campaigns are self-funded or are supported by contributions from friends and family, 
but large-district board members also frequently raise substantial sums from teacher unions 
and the business community. 

• School board election turnout is substantially higher when board elections are held at the same 
time as elections for state, federal, or general municipal offices. 

• Respondents generally report their political views as being moderate or conservative, with fewer 
than one in five labeling themselves liberal. Even in large districts, which are generally 
regarded as liberal strongholds, a majority of respondents identify themselves as moderate and 
more respondents term themselves conservative than liberal. 

• The mean length of board service among respondents is 6.7 years. A significant number of 
board members serve long enough (6 years or more) to become familiar with the issues and 
lend continuity to the board. This pattern holds across districts of all sizes. 
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Introduction 



For more than two centuries, school boards have been charged with governing the education of our 
nation's children. Despite the magnitude of this responsibility, popular understanding of school boards 
and their work generally rests on anecdotes and news stories. Our lack of knowledge leaves us ill- 
equipped to appreciate or address the challenges school boards face. Given the increasing attention to 
education governance and leadership, it is surprising that we do not know more about the bodies that 
govern the nation's 14,890 school systems. 

Because school boards are charged with providing effective community oversight of school systems, 
questions arise about their structure, their current and future roles and responsibilities, and what changes 
might enhance the contribution they can make. While such questions have no simple answers, a fuller 
understanding of school boards is a first step to addressing these questions. 

The greatest challenge confronting school boards is to ensure that every child has the opportunity to 
leam. Boards must provide that opportunity while meeting the needs of the communities they serve and 
taking care not to micromanage or to invade the appropriate realm of professional educators. Part of this 
balancing act is the implicit desire that boards be representative and democratic without being overtly 
political. To understand how well school boards are able to manage these compromises, and to 
understand whether they are equipped to manage the demands placed on them, it is imperative that we 
know more about the boards themselves. How are board members selected for office? How long do they 
serve? How competitive are board elections? What kinds of people serve on school boards? How 
demanding is school board service? How prepared are board members to address the challenges they 
face? These questions, and related ones, will be addressed here. 

Most education research focuses on conditions and policies in the states and in the largest urban 
systems. The result is that we have a limited understanding of how educational challenges or standing 
policies vary across local districts in a number of critical areas. This can make it difficult to understand or 
address the real challenges that confront local districts. We are hampered by a lack of localized 
knowledge in a number of such areas, including school choice, teacher certification, graduation testing 
requirements, and school safety. 

To that end, in spring 2001, the National School Boards Association conducted an extensive survey 
of a nationally representative sample of U.S. school boards. Board members in 2,000 districts were 
contacted by mail, with respondents in approximately 41 percent of targeted districts completing an 
eight-page survey. This report presents the results of that study, in order to provide concrete information 
on the state of the nation's school boards and on the local conditions in a number of pressing policy 
areas. 



Methodology 

The survey that forms the basis for this report was developed in consultation with the National 
School Boards Association (NSBA) and school board authorities. 

The sampled board members were identified in a two-stage process. First, a stratified random 
sample of school districts was constructed. In this process, larger districts were oversampled, while the 
nation's more numerous small districts were sampled at a lower rate. This approach helped ensure that 
large districts would provide enough responses to permit meaningful analysis. Consequently, while 2 
percent of the nation's school districts enroll more than 25,000 students, 11.9 percent of the sampled 
districts do. While 85 percent of all districts enroll fewer than 5,000 students, 51.9 percent of the 
sampled districts do. For each sampled district, one board member was randomly selected from the 
current school board. 

Targeted respondents were mailed an eight-page survey in spring 2001. Those who did not respond 
were contacted up to two additional times. Respondents were assured that they would remain 
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anonymous. The sample induded nearly one-seventh of the nation's districts and provided a proximate 
cross-section of the nation's school systems. In the end, 827 respondents returned the survey, yielding a 
41 percent response rate. This response rate was somewhat higher than what would normally be 
antidpated for a mail survey of this kind. 1 The high yield can likely be attributed in large part to the use 
of follow-up mailings directed at targeted respondents. 2 

Response rates were relatively stable across districts of different sizes (see Table 1). Board members 
from the 237 sample districts with 25,000 or more students responded at a 41.8 percent rate, those 
from the 725 districts with 5,000-24,999 students at a 43.2 percent rate, and those from the 1,038 
districts with fewer than 5,000 students at a 38.4 percent rate. 

Table I: Response Rates by District Size 



District Enrollment 


Number of Districts 
in Sample 


Number of 
Respondents 


Response Rate 


25,000+ 


237 


99 


41.8 percent 


5,000-24,999 


725 


313 


43.2 percent 


Less than 5,000 


1,038 


399 


38.4 percent 


Overall 


2,000 


827 


41.4 percent 



The total number of respondents is slightly higher than the total of the first three rows. This is due to the inclusion of cases 
in which the district enrollment could not be ascertained. 



This report presents most results by district size, making it possible to distinguish between those 
conditions common to all school boards and those that characterize boards operating in smaller or 
larger districts. When results are broken down by district size, they are reported in three categories: 
districts of 25,000 or more students, those of 5,000 to 24,999, and those with fewer than 5,000. 

This breakdown is especially useful because district size is closely correlated to the community's 
social profile. In large districts, more than 50 percent of respondents identified their district as "inner 
city" or "urban," and another 43 percent identified it as "suburban." 3 Medium-sized districts were 
deemed suburban over 52 percent of the time, and as "urban" in another 25 percent. Districts with less 



1. For a detailed consideration of this question, see Don A. Diliman, James A. Christenson, Edwin H. Carpenter, and Ralph 
M. Brooks. "Increasing Mail Questionnaire Response: A Four-State Comparison." American Sociological Review 39 (5): 
744-756. See also Richard J. Fox, Melvin R. Crask, and Jonghoon Kim. 1988. "Mail Survey Response Rate: A Meta- 
Analysis of Selected Techniques for Inducing Response." Public Opinion Quarterly 52 (4): 467-491. See also, Maria 
Krysan, Howard Schuman, Lesli Jo Scott, and Paul Beatty. 1994. "Response Rates and Response Content in Mail Versus 
Face-to-Face Surveys." Public Opinion Quarterly 58 (3): 381-399 

2. For discussion, see Jeannine M. James and Richard Bolstein. 1990. 'The Effect of Monetary Incentives and Follow-Up 
Mailings on the Response Rate and Response Quality in Mail Surveys." Public Opinion Quarterly 54 (3): 346-361. See 
also, Francis J. Yammarino, Steven J. Skinner, and Terry L. Childers. 1991. "Understanding Mail Survey Response 
Behavior: A Meta-Analysis. Public Opinion Quarterly 55 (4): 613-639. 

3. The accompanying table provides data on the relationship between district size and the relative urbanity ascribed to the 
district by the local respondent. 

Table A: District Size and Social Profile 





25,000+ 


5,000-24,999 


Less than 5,000 


All Districts 


Inner city 


12.3 percent 


4.0 percent 


2.9 percent 


4.3 percent 


Urban 


38.3 percent 


25.1 percent 


6.0 percent 


16.9 percent 


Suburban 


43.2 percent 


52.5 percent 


27.3 percent 


38.9 percent 


Rural 


6.2 percent 


18.4 percent 


63.8 percent 


39.9 percent 


Total districts 


81 


299 


384 


764 
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than 5,000 students were identified as "rural" more than 60 percent of the time, and as urban or inner 
city less than 9 percent. Simply put, large districts are generally urban, medium districts suburban, 
and small districts rural. 



Findings 



The results are reported in four sections. The first considers several key policy concerns that are 
being discussed and debated at national, state, and local levels; the second explores board service and 
preparation to address policy issues and govern wisely; the third provides a profile of board members, 
highlighting critical board member characteristics and board structures; and the fourth focuses on 
elections, examining the nature of the political process that governs school boards. 

I. School Boards and Policy Issues 

One of the difficulties in discussing education policy is the limited scope of available data on 
how school districts-at the board and administrative level-address policy. While copious data are 
available on state-level activity in this area, little systematic information is available on policy at the 
district level or on how boards understand or address policy challenges. Drawing on board member 
observations, this section provides a snapshot of local concerns and activity. After examining the 
concerns that board members rate most pressing, with special attention to student achievement, this 
section addresses district activity on five issues: youth violence and school safety, school choice, site- 
based management, student accountability mechanisms, and teacher licensure. It also takes a look at 
some of the ways boards engage their communities in decision making processes. 

Issues of Local Concern 

What issues do local board members view as most pressing? Respondents universally report that 
questions of funding and student achievement are topics of "significant" or "moderate" local concern 
(see Table 2). As is pointed out below, board member emphasis on student achievement, in particular, 
appears to have grown significantly during the 1990s. 

Although media coverage of schools tends to focus on student discipline, drug and alcohol use, 
teacher shortages, and overcrowded schools, these issues rank near the bottom of respondents' 
concerns. Instead, board members identify a different array of priorities. Eighty-eight percent have 
"significant" or "moderate" concerns about special education, an issue that raises thorny ethical and 
legal questions and, perhaps as a consequence, receives relatively limited attention in legislatures or 
the popular press. More than 80 percent of respondents are concerned about education technology, 
and a similar number are concerned about the quality of their district's teachers. At the bottom of 
board members' current concerns are student discipline, teacher shortages, and school overcrowding. 

What explains the divergence between the issues that dominate popular discussions of schooling 
and the actual concerns voiced by respondents? In part, it may be due to the fact that some issues lend 
themselves more readily to popular attention than do others. However, it is also clear that the issues 
that receive popular attention are primarily of concern in large districts (see Table 2). For instance, in 
large districts, teacher shortages are ranked the number three problem, student discipline and 
substance use are ranked as concerns more than 80 percent of the time, and school overcrowding is an 
issue for more than 75 percent of respondents. On the other hand, in small districts, teacher shortages 
are the next-to-last concern, student discipline and substance use are deemed much less problematic, 
and overcrowding is reported to be a concern less than half of the time. 

Broadly speaking, board members in medium and large districts have more concerns than their 
small-district counterparts. The most notable exceptions come in the areas of funding and student 
achievement, where concern is universal. 
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Table 2: Leading Board Member Concerns 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Budget/funding 


100.0 percent 


98.7 percent 


96.0 percent 


97.6 percent 


Student achievement 


98.9 percent 


98.0 percent 


96.4 percent 


97.2 percent 


Special education 


93.3 percent 


93.4 percent 


85.2 percent 


88.1 percent 


Improving 

educational technology 


84.3 percent 


90.7 percent 


85.9 percent 


87.5 percent 


Teacher quality 


91.2 percent 


88.2 percent 


84.9 percent 


86.8 percent 


Parental support/interest 


88.9 percent 


81.0 percent 


77.3 percent 


79.8 percent 


Regulation 


79.3 percent 


76.6 percent 


75.6 percent 


76.7 percent 


Drug/alcohol use 


82.2 percent 


81.3 percent 


69.4 percent 


75.4 percent 


Discipline 


81.3 percent 


78.4 percent 


68.8 percent 


73.7 percent 


Teacher shortages 


95.6 percent 


76.9 percent 


65.3 percent 


73.2 percent 


Overcrowded schools 


76.9 percent 


71.0 percent 


46.3 percent 


59.5 percent 


Total districts 


94 


313 


399 


806 



Percent terming issue one of " significant " or " moderate " concern. 



A Growing Emphasis on Student Achievement 

Consistent with the findings discussed above, the vast majority of respondents report that the 
percentage of board time spent on issues directly related to student achievement has increased during 
their board tenure (see Table 3). Seventy- three percent of respondents say attention to achievement 
has increased during their tenure, while just 3 percent say it has decreased. This is consistent with a 
reported shift in the focus of boards during the 1990s, when boards consciously sought to make 
student achievement their central concern. 4 



Table 3: BoardTime Spent on Student Achievement Issues During Member’s Tenure 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Increased 


74.7 percent 


80.8 percent 


66.8 percent 


73.0 percent 


Decreased 


6.0 percent 


1.7 percent 


3.5 percent 


3.1 percent 


Did not change 


18.1 percent 


16.6 percent 


25.5 percent 


21.3 percent 


Don't know 


1 .2 percent 


1.0 percent 


4.0 percent 


2.5 percent 


Total districts 


302 


376 


771 


795 



Includes districts in which enrollment could not be ascertained. 



4. For documentation of the growing emphasis that school boards placed on student achievement in the 1990s, see Table 
4.1 in Frederick M. Wirt and Michael W. Kirst. 2001. The Political Dynamics of American Education, Second Edition. 
Richmond, CA: McCutcheon Publishing (p. 100). 
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SchoolViolence and School Safety 

Public concern over school violence is stoked by newspaper headlines, extensive media coverage, 
and promises of action by policy makers and educators. How much of a concern is school violence 
to the officials who actually govern school systems? Surprisingly, respondents are significandy less 
concerned about school violence than one might expect, with the concern disproportionately located 
in large districts (see Table 4). Overall, just one board member in nine labeled school violence a 
"major" concern. In half of the responding districts, school violence was deemed a "mild" concern or 
"not a concern." 

Even in large districts, barely one-fourth of board members thought violence a major concern, 
though two-thirds thought it a moderate or major concern. In small districts, just 7.3 percent of 
board members thought violence a major concern, and barely a third thought it a moderate or major 
concern. Violence was deemed "not a concern" in only 2.2 percent of large districts but nearly one- 
fifth of small districts. Again, popular perceptions of education problems tend to reflect conditions 
in large districts than those in the nation's more numerous small districts. 



Table 4: How Much of a Concern Is SchoolViolence? 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Major 


26.4 percent 


12.8 percent 


7.3 percent 


11.7 percent 


Moderate 


42.9 percent 


48.5 percent 


29.9 percent 


38.7 percent 


Mild 


27.5 percent 


34.4 percent 


43.6 percent 


38.2 percent 


Not a concern 


2.2 percent 


3.9 percent 


19.2 percent 


11.3 percent 


Do not know 


1. 1 percent 


0.3 percent 


0 percent 


0.1 percent 


Total districts 


91 


305 


385 


781 



Given the tempered view of school violence expressed by most respondents, what steps are their 
districts taking to prevent violence? A majority of respondents report using locker searches and dress 
codes, but the most common safety measures-used in more than two-thirds of the districts-are 
student expulsion and the presence of local law enforcement officers (see Table 5). Over 40 percent 
of districts use drug-detecting dogs, and more than a quarter use closed-circuit TV monitoring. 
However, while significant media attention has followed the use of metal detectors in recent years, 
they are used in just 10 percent of districts. 

Large districts, where board members are particularly concerned about school violence, are 
particularly likely to use various safety measures. More than 60 percent of large districts employ 
locker searches, dress codes, and security personnel, while smaller districts are far less likely to use 
such measures. Two in five large districts use closed-circuit TV, and nearly a third use metal 
detectors. Meanwhile, less than 25 percent of small districts use closed-circuit TV, and just 5 percent 
use metal detectors. Overall, large districts are more likely to adopt almost every safety measure, 
especially the more costly or intrusive measures. 
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Table 5: District Use of Safety and Disciplinary Measures 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Expulsions 


87.9 percent 


86.6 percent 


74.2 percent 


80.8 percent 


Local law enforcement 
officers 


85.7 percent 


81.4 percent 


58.1 percent 


70.3 percent 


Locker searches 


64.8 percent 


52.9 percent 


58.1 percent 


57.1 percent 


Dress codes 


71.4 percent 


53.9 percent 


47.0 percent 


52.6 percent 


Security personnel 


65.9 percent 


62.1 percent 


26.9 percent 


45.2 percent 


Closed campus during 
lunchtime 


46.2 percent 


42.2 percent 


42.1 percent 


42.5 percent 


Drug-detecting dogs 


39.6 percent 


40.5 percent 


42.9 percent 


42.0 percent 


Closed-circuit TV 


42.9 percent 


32.0 percent 


24.8 percent 


29.4 percent 


Metal detectors 


29.7 percent 


11.1 percent 


4.9 percent 


10.1 percent 


Total districts 


91 


306 


387 


795 



Percentage of districts that use each safety or disciplinary measure. 

Includes districts in which enrollment could not be ascertained. 

School Choice and Educational Alternatives 

Among the most hotly discussed education reform issues today are school choice and the 
provision of educational alternatives. Most such discussion focuses on a handful of experimental 
voucher programs and on state-level charter school activity. What does the world of school choice 
look like from the local vantage point? Are charter schools as widespread as the public attention might 
suggest? What kinds of choices and alternatives are most common across the nation's districts? 

Alternative education options are widespread, though charter schooling-for all the attention it has 
attracted-is still one of the less widely available approaches. More than half of respondents report that 
their districts provide alternative schools and arrangements for home schooling (see Table 6). Slighdy 
more than a third offer parents a choice among schools within the district, and about one-fourth allow 
families to choose public schools in other districts. Finally, one district in six offers magnet schools, 
nearly as many provide charter schools, and one in 20 provides contract schools. Despite the attention 
devoted to charter schooling, inter-district public school choice, magnet schooling, and contract 
schools, none of these is reported available by even 35 percent of respondents. 

As might be expected, large districts and small differ sharply in the range of alternatives they 
provide to families. More than 60 percent of large districts offer alternative schools and public school 
choice within the district, and roughly half provide magnet schools or charter schools. Meanwhile, 
fewer than 40 percent of small districts provide alternative schools, less than a third offer public school 
choice, and fewer than 10 percent have charter or magnet schools. More than 20 percent of small 
districts provide no choice options; the same is true in just 1 percent of large districts. 

When districts do offer charter schools, popular accounts tend to focus on those locales-such as 
Philadelphia, Houston, or Washington D.C.-where large numbers of charters have been launched. 
However, the respondents make clear just how atypical these districts are. Of the respondents 
who indicate that their district has authorized charter schools (n=115), nearly 60 percent say the 
district has authorized only one such school, and more than 80 percent report that no more than 
four schools have been authorized. In the 84 percent of districts that do not offer charter 
schooling (n=674), respondents report that in most cases, the board has not even begun to 
discuss the possibility of charter schooling. 
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While educational alternatives have proliferated in larger, more urban districts, such options 
remain uncommon in the nation's many smaller, more rural districts. This is not unexpected, since it 
is unlikely districts with smaller enrollments and fewer schools would have the need or the resources 
to support a magnet or alternative school. Choice of a public school within a small district may not 
make economic or common sense in a district with few schools or few disparities in the quality of its 
schools. However, it is interesting to note the degree to which home schooling in now an option in 
large (66 percent), medium (49 percent), and small districts (54 percent). 

Table 6: Availability of School Choice Options 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Home schooling 


65.6 percent 


49.2 percent 


54.1 percent 


53.7 percent 


Alternative schools 


78.5 percent 


59. 1 percent 


39.7 percent 


51.6 percent 


Choice of public schools 
within district 


62.4 percent 


48.2 percent 


19.7 percent 


35.9 percent 


Choice of public schools 
outside district 


25.8 percent 


18.5 percent 


29.8 percent 


25.3 percent 


Magnet schools 


55.9 percent 


22.1 percent 


3.1 percent 


16.7 percent 


Charter schools 


48.4 percent 


16.2 percent 


8.3 percent 


16.0 percent 


No choice opdons 


1.1 percent 


13.2 percent 


21.2 percent 


15.5 percent 


Contracted schools 


14.0 percent 


4.3 percent 


2.6 percent 


4.8 percent 


Total districts 


93 


303 


388 


794 



Includes districts in which enrollment could not be ascertained. 



Site-Based Management 

Site-based management (SBM) has been a favored education reform for more than a decade. 
While Chicago's famous experiment with ambitious SBM-centered reform ended in the mid-1990s, 
and while the evidence on the effectiveness of SBM remains mixed, the approach still draws 
significant support from professional educators. How prevalent is SBM in the nation's school 
systems? 5 Overall, 40 percent of respondents report that their district requires schools to have school- 
based management committees, and another one-fifth report that their district formally encourages 
schools to do so (see Table 7). Again, there is a large disparity between large and small districts in 
this area, with two-thirds of large districts requiring SBM committees, compared with only one- 
quarter of small districts. All but 13 percent of large districts have a formal SBM policy, but 44 
percent of small districts have no such policy. Much of the disparity may be due to the presence of 
less formal forms of parental and staff involvement in small districts. 6 



5. For an examination of the factors that help shape district decisions regarding SBM policy, see Frederick M. Hess, 1999, “A 
Political Explanation of Policy Selection: The Case of Urban School Reform," Policy Studies Journal, v27, n3: 459-473. 

6. A critical analysis of site-based management is the focus of Darrel W. Drury, Reinventing School-Based Management: A 
School Board Guide to School-Based Improvement. Alexandria, Va.: National School Boards Association, 1999. 
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Table 7: District Policy on School Shared Decision Making/ 
School-Based Management Committees 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Required 


68.5 percent 


49.3 percent 


26.7 percent 


40.0 percent 


Formally encouraged but 
not required 


16.3 percent 


19.0 percent 


18.5 percent 


18.4 percent 


No formal policy 


13.0 percent 


27.1 percent 


44.0 percent 


34.0 percent 


Don't know 


2.2 percent 


4.6 percent 


10.8 percent 


7.5 percent 


Total districts 


92 


306 


389 


797 



Includes districts in which enrollment could not be ascertained . 



Testing Requirements 

Proposals to enhance accountability and student testing have attracted broad support from across 
the political spectrum. Dozens of states have either adopted high-stakes testing regimes that require 
students to pass required exams before receiving a diploma, and the recently re-authorized Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act includes a national accountability program. The popular conversation 
around testing and accountability focuses on the state capitals and Washington, though its effects will 
be felt in the nation's 15,000 local districts. What does the situation look like from the perspective of 
these districts? 

Just over 40 percent of respondents indicate that students in their districts are required to pass a 
test of some kind in order to graduate high school (see Table 8). A bare majority of districts require 
no test, at any point, for grade promotion or graduation. Large districts are far more likely to require a 
graduadon test than are small districts: Nearly two-thirds of large districts require a graduation exam, 
compared with just one-third of small districts. In short, graduadon tests have become commonplace 
in large districts but remain less frequent elsewhere. 

Other tests for promotion remain infrequent, and most districts that do not currendy require 
graduation tests are not considering them. lust 17 percent of the 421 districts without graduadon tests 
are formally considering adopung such measures, although that figure rises to 35 percent in the large 
districts that currendy do not require an exam. 



Table 8: District Use of High-Stakes Testing 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Test required for 
promotion at some grade(s) 
prior to graduation 


21.5 percent 


19.7 percent 


16.0 percent 


17.9 percent 


Test required for graduation 
from high school 


63.4 percent 


46.4 percent 


33.5 percent 


42.2 percent 


No test required for 
promotion or graduadon 


35.5 percent 


48.0 percent 


61.8 percent 


53.2 percent 


Total districts 


93 


304 


382 


789 



The percentage of districts in which students are required to pass a mandated exam. The cells add up to more than 100 
percent because many districts require tests for both promotion and graduation. Includes districts in which enrollment 
could not be ascertained. 
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Teacher Licensure 

Questions of teacher licensure and preparation have attracted significant attention in recent 
years. An array of alternative certification programs, including such well-known examples as Teach 
for America and Troops to Teachers, have helped raise the profile of alternative certification systems. 
The publicity that these efforts gamer may give the impression that alternative certification has 
become widespread. In truth, how common are these programs? How many locales are considering 
adopting such steps? Given the shortage of teachers in large districts, this question is a pressing one 
for those districts, though it would appear to be less of an issue for small districts, where respondents 
are less concerned about the shortage of teachers. 

Overall, about one-fourth of respondents report that their districts use a formal system of 
alternative teacher licensure (n=188). Of that one-quarter, the majority hire no more than 5 percent 
of their teachers through alternative certification, and fewer than one in 10 hire more than 15 percent 
of their teachers by that route. In short, only about one district in 50 hires 15 percent or more of its 
teachers via alternative certification. 

Of the three-quarters of districts that are currently without a formal program of alternative 
licensure (n=582), respondents in more than 70 percent report that the idea has not been discussed. 
Despite persistent teacher shortages, alternative certification programs are rare and generally small. 

On a related issue, just under 15 percent of respondents report that their district has a system of 
merit pay for teachers (n=lll). However, whereas few additional districts are considering adopting 
some form of alternative certification, more than 48 percent of respondents in districts without merit 
pay report that the idea is under consideration (n=675). 

BOARD-COMMUNltY ENGAGEMENT 

How frequendy, and in what ways, do boards seek community input on issues? Table 9 
suggests that most boards review parent/ community survey data on district student achievement 
about once a year. Nearly one-fifth of respondents, however, report that such an evaluation never 
occurs. Similarly, while the plurality of board members report annual open forums (other than 
board meetings) dealing with student achievement issues, more than one-quarter indicate that such 
forums are never held. 7 Regardless of district size, about one-fifth to one-fourth of boards do not seek 
to gamer community input through the channels and on the topics listed in Table 9. 



Table 9: Board Efforts to Collect Input on Student Achievement 
and to Evaluate the Board’s Performance 





Twice a 
Year 


Once a 
Year 


Every 2 Years 
or Less 


Never 


Do Not 
Know 


Observations 


Review parent/ 
community survey data on 
student achievement goals 


16.4 percent 


40.6 percent 


16.2 percent 


18.5 percent 


8.4 percent 


764 


Hold open forums 
(other than board 
meetings) for parents/ 
community to discuss 
student achievement goals 


16.4 percent 


31.6 percent 


16.1 percent 


26.5 percent 


9.4 percent 


754 



7. Large-district boards reportedly make a somewhat greater effort to obtain community input through the avenues and on 
the topics listed in Table 9 than do others. Respondents indicate that 67 percent of large-district boards review survey 
data regarding student achievement at least once a year, while less than 55 percent of small-district boards do so. 
Similarly respondents report that 59 percent of large districts hold open forums for feedback regarding student achieve- 
ment goals at least once a year, while slightly less than 45 percent of small districts do so. 
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The next table offers some insight as to the areas in which boards make a particular effort to 
obtain community input. Respondents were asked if they offer formal opportunities for community 
members to share input. (Channels of engagement were not specified.) The results show that school 
boards are much more likely to provide opportunities for community input on certain kinds of 
issues/ especially budgeting, curriculum, and superintendent selection (see Table 10). More than 40 
percent of boards seek such input when it comes to policy formation and principal selection. 
However, just one-fourth of boards provide opportunities for formal community input on school 
closings, and fewer than one in 10 do so in the case of collective bargaining agreements with 
employees. 

Boards in large districts are more likely than those in smaller districts to attempt to engage the 
community in decisions. The greatest difference is in the controversial area of school closings, where 
more than 50 percent of large districts seek community input but fewer than 20 percent of small 
districts do so. This may be because large districts have more options when it comes to handling 
school closings and because they are more likely to face ethnic and neighborhood tensions. Other 
disparities exist in the areas of budgeting and policy formation, where large districts are also much 
more likely to seek formal input. Again, this is presumably due to the increased resources at stake and 
higher levels of tension in big districts. 

It is important not to over- interpret the findings presented in Tables 9 and 10, however. 
Significant input or evaluation can often be generated through informal channels. While the 
information in these tables is suggestive, it would be a mistake to presume that it comprehensively 
measures community engagement. 



Table 10: Issues on Which Board Provides Formal Opportunities for Community Input 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Budgeting 


77.1 percent 


66.6 percent 


43.0 percent 


56.4 percent 


Collective bargaining 


12.0 percent 


8.8 percent 


4.6 percent 


7.1 percent 


Curriculum review 


66.3 percent 


67.6 percent 


48.4 percent 


57.8 percent 


Policy formation 


61.4 percent 


44.9 percent 


35.2 percent 


42.4 percent 


Principal selection 


42.2 percent 


48.3 percent 


37.9 percent 


42.7 percent 


School closings 


51.8 percent 


34.1 percent 


16.9 percent 


27.5 percent 


Superintendent selection 


60.2 percent 


62.2 percent 


47.0 percent 


54.1 percent 


Total districts 


83 


296 


372 


761 



Includes districts in which enrollment could not be ascertained. 



Summary 

Viewing the world of education policy from a district perspective suggests it is wise not to 
generalize too broadly from high-profile situations or districts. Concerns that predominate in large, 
urban districts-such as school violence and teacher shortages-are often portrayed as national crises. 
But these issues appear to be overshadowed by an array of more diverse challenges in most districts. 
Similarly, reform proposals such as high-stakes testing, school choice, and alternative certification are 
much less common in the nation's small districts than in the largest ones. 



8. For an in-depth examination of why some local boards may be more likely to provide opportunities for community 
input, see Frederick M. Hess and David L. Leal, 2001, 'The Opportunity to Engage: How Race, Class, and Institutions 
Structure Access to Educational Deliberation," Educational Policy, vl5, n3: 474-490. 
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Boards make a regular effort to obtain community input on a variety of issues, a tendency that is 
especially strong in large districts and may be attributed to the greater diversity of their constituencies 
and complexity of educating a larger and more diverse student population. While boards make a 
continued effort to collect community input on a variety of fronts, this study offers no way to judge 
the caliber or value of these efforts. A fair summary is that most boards have created formal 
opportunities for community members to voice their concerns. 
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II. Board Service and Preparation 

Having considered policy issues, it is now appropriate to consider the governing bodies 
responsible for crafting and monitoring these policies. How demanding is board service? What 
other community leadership roles do board members play? How prepared are board members for the 
tasks and issues they face? What kind of preparation would board members find most helpful? Do 
boards engage in self- evaluation? How do board members perceive the service of another key 
member of the leadership team, the superintendent? 

Time Spent on School Board Business 

Respondents report spending about 25 hours a month on board business, roughly one-third of 
that time in board meetings. The mean requirement for frequency of board meetings is about 14.8 
times per year (n=694), but the typical board actually holds about 22.9 meetings a year (n=761). 

Table 11 shows the total time-including both board meetings and other board commitments-that 
respondents spend on the job. About one-third spend more than seven hours a week on board 
business, and one in 10 spends more than 12 hours, while two-thirds spend less than seven hours a 
week on board affairs. 

These general trends mask significant differences between large and small districts. Especially in 
the large districts, a substantial number of board members report devoting 20 or more hours a week 
to board affairs. In small districts, fewer than 20 percent of board members spend as much as seven 
hours a week on board-related duties, and fewer than 3 percent spend as much as 13 hours per week. 
On the other hand, in large districts, more than 60 percent of board members spend at least 7 hours a 
week on board business, and a quarter devote at least 18 hours a week. 

For board members in small districts, board service is a part-time commitment, with nearly half 
of members spending less than three hours per week on board business. In large districts, on the 
other hand, it is not uncommon for board service to consume three or four hours a day during the 
workweek, dwarfing the time commitment demanded of many state legislators. 

Table I I: Monthly Time Commitment Required by Board-Related Duties 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


0-10 hours 


4.9 percent 


12.5 percent 


44.0 percent 


27.3 percent 


11-25 hours 


29.6 percent 


48.4 percent 


39.3 percent 


41.8 percent 


26-50 hours 


30.9 percent 


26.3 percent 


14.2 percent 


20.8 percent 


51-70 hours 


9.9 percent 


5.2 percent 


1.6 percent 


3.9 percent 


More than 70 hours 


24.7 percent 


7.6 percent 


0.8 percent 


6.1 percent 


Total districts 


81 


289 


366 


736 



Other Community Leadership Roles 

Do board members concentrate their civic energies on the school board, or do they also 
simultaneously serve as civic leaders in other capacities? Respondents report that they typically serve 
on multiple community boards or committees, with the mean respondent serving on 1.89 such 
bodies in addition to the school board (n=789). Nearly three-quarters serve on at least one such 
body, and a third report that they serve on three or more (see Table 12). Board members from large 
districts are especially likely to also serve on other community boards or committees. Nearly 50 
percent of large-district respondents serve on at least three other such bodies. In small districts, just 
23 percent do. The mean number of additional memberships is 2.80 for large-district respondents, 
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2.02 for those in medium-sized districts, and 1.60 for those in small districts. Board members are 
involved in many local roles; this is especially true of those members serving on boards in the most 
demanding districts. 



Table 1 2: Other Local Boards/Committees/Task Forces On Which the Respondent Serves 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


Ail Districts 


0 


16.5 percent 


27.1 percent 


30.6 percent 


27.9 percent 


1 


18.7 percent 


18.8 percent 


23.6 percent 


21.0 percent 


2 


16.5 percent 


21.1 percent 


22.1 percent 


20.9 percent 


3 


23.1 percent 


13.9 percent 


12.2 percent 


14.1 percent 


More than 3 


25.3 percent 


19.2 percent 


11.6 percent 


16.1 percent 


Total districts 


91 


303 


385 


789 



Includes districts in which enrollment could not be ascertained . 



Board Member Preparation 

Given that few board members have a professional background in education, they are likely to 
lack expertise in many areas their board must address. For this reason, those concerned with school 
governance have long advocated enhanced board member training and preparation. This study 
addressed three questions: In which areas do board members actually receive training? Does the 
extent of training vary with district size? How much additional training, if any, do board members 
desire? 

Board members were asked whether they had received training in 11 specific dimensions of 
board activity (see Table 13). Generally, half to three-quarters of respondents report having received 
training in each area. The one area in which respondents report near-universal training is on the 
subject of "board member roles and responsibilities." The other most commonly addressed topics 
also involve board operations or formal legal concerns. They include: board and superintendent 
relations (79.4 percent), leadership skills (76.5 percent), legal issues in education (74.8 percent), and 
board accountability (71.9 percent). Board members are less frequently trained in the areas of 
communications, budgeting, student achievement, and community engagement or partnerships. 

Even in these areas, however, a majority of respondents have received training. 

Large districts provide substantially more training than their smaller peers. Respondents report 
that large districts train at least 75 percent of board members in seven of the 11 areas about which the 
survey inquired. Large districts are especially likely to train members in areas like community 
engagement and partnerships, student achievement, communications, and strategic planning. This 
added training, and the emphasis on substantive board activity, may reflect the more extensive and 
more varied demands on large-district board members. 
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Table 13: Percentage of Board Members Receiving Training in Various Areas 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
{Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Board member roles 
and responsibilities 


97.8 percent 


92.8 percent 


94.4 percent 


94.3 percent 


Board and superintendent 
relations 


88.0 percent 


79.1 percent 


77.4 percent 


79.4 percent 


Leadership skills 


84.8 percent 


77.8 percent 


74.0 percent 


76.5 percent 


Legal issues in education 


79.3 percent 


74.5 percent 


73.8 percent 


74.8 percent 


Board accountability 


76.1 percent 


70.3 percent 


72.0 percent 


71.9 percent 


Communications 


81.5 percent 


63.4 percent 


62.6 percent 


65.2 percent 


Budget/resource allocation 


70.7 percent 


65.4 percent 


61.8 percent 


64.5 percent 


Student achievement issues 


75.0 percent 


65.7 percent 


59.5 percent 


63.8 percent 


Strategic planning 


72.8 percent 


61.8 percent 


62.8 percent 


63.7 percent 


Community engagement 


71.7 percent 


59.2 percent 


52.9 percent 


57.8 percent 


Community collaborations/ 
partnerships 


63.0 percent 


54.9 percent 


43.0 percent 


50.2 percent 


Total districts 


92 


306 


393 


801 



Includes districts in which enrollment could not be ascertained. 



The percentage of board members trained in a given area does not indicate whether districts are 
providing too much, too little, or just the right amount of preparation. One way to address that 
question is to ask the board members themselves. Table 14 depicts the percentage of board members 
who desire additional training in each of the areas addressed in Table 13. In general, respondents 
indicate limited interest in additional training, with 10 percent to 20 percent desiring additional 
training on most topics. 

The areas of greatest concern are student achievement and community collaboration, where one 
in five respondents would like additional training. Other areas of moderate concern included 
strategic planning, budgeting, and community engagement. The area of least concern is "board 
member roles and responsibilities," where respondents have already received extensive training and 
where just 5.7 percent desire additional preparation. In general, respondents are more interested in 
receiving training in those areas where they currently receive less preparation. 

It is interesting to note that small-district board members-despite the fact that their positions 
may make fewer demands on them because of smaller enrollments-desire additional training more 
than their large-district peers. Presumably, this is due to the more extensive training of large-district 
members and to the knowledge that they absorb in the course of the additional time they devote to 
board business. Nearly a quarter of small -district respondents want additional training in the areas of 
student achievement and community collaboration, and more than 20 percent want training in 
community engagement. The only area where large-district respondents show similar concern is 
board accountability, an issue that is particularly pressing for struggling school districts that are 
seeking ways to focus on achievement, pursue systemic improvement, and cope with heightened state 
demands for demonstrated performance. 
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Table I4:Areas in Which Board Members Desire Additional Training 





Large Districts 
(25,000+) 


Medium Districts 
(5,000-24,999) 


Small Districts 
(Less than 5,000) 


All Districts 


Student achievement issues 


16.3 percent 


20.9 percent 


24.4 percent 


22.1 percent 


Community collaborations/ 
partnerships 


14.1 percent 


20.3 percent 


24.7 percent 


21.7 percent 


Strategic planning 


18.5 percent 


21.2 percent 


18.8 percent 


19.5 percent 


Budget/resource allocation 


19.6 percent 


19.3 percent 


18.6 percent 


19.0 percent 


Community engagement 


12.0 percent 


18.6 percent 


20.1 percent 


18.6 percent 


Board accountability 


25.0 percent 


15.4 percent 


14.5 percent 


16.1 percent 


Legal issues in education 


18.5 percent 


16.0 percent 


14.0 percent 


15.5 percent 


Leadership skills 


14.1 percent 


12.4 percent 


15.3 percent 


14.0 percent 


Communications 


5.4 percent 


12.7 percent 


13.7 percent 


12.5 percent 


Board and superintendent 
relations 


7.6 percent 


11 .4 percent 


11.5 percent 


11.1 percent 


Board member roles and 
responsibilities 


5.4 percent 


6.9 percent 


5.1 percent 


5.7 percent 


Total districts 


92 


306 


393 


801 



Includes districts in which enrollment could not be ascertained . 



Respondents report that about half of all boards engage in an annual self-evaluation, with 
another 7 percent doing so more frequently and about one-fifth of boards never evaluating 
themselves. Regardless of district size, about one-fifth to one-fourth of boards do not conduct self- 
evaluations. 

Board Member Compensation 

Two-thirds of the 759 respondents who provided information about compensation report 
receiving no salary for their board service (see Table 15). Another 9.6 percent report that they earn less 
than $2,000 a year. Just one in five respondents is paid $2,000 or more a year in board salary, and 
only 3.4 percent are paid $10,000 or more. In general, about three-fourths of board members earn 
little or nothing for their service. 

Again, these general figures mask significant variation across districts. Almost 90 percent of 
small-district respondents earn $2,000 a year or less, and none reports earning as much as $10,000 a 
year. While most large-district boards are also generally unpaid, nearly a quarter of large- district 
respondents do earn $10,000 or more per year for their service. Compensation in large districts is put 
into perspective by the earlier finding that a substantial number of board members report devoting 20 
hours or more a week to board affairs. 
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